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Phillips,.  Miss  Sailie  May  Homer,  La. 
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Sharp,  Mis.  Fraid<  Donaldsonville,  La, 

Thrasher,  Mrs.  M.  C  Atlanta.  La. 

Walker,  Mis.s  Lizzie  New  Orleans,  La. 

1888-  89. 
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Cooper,  Miss  Annie  M  I3aton  Rouge,  La. 

Dale,  Mr.  A.  S  Lavacca.  La. 
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Dormoii,  Miss  Martha  A  Saline,  La. 

Davidson,  Miss  Maggie  L  Waterproof,  La. 

Huey,  Miss  May  B   Ruston,  La. 

McLaurin,  Miss  Sorintha  Bastrop,  La. 

Russell,  Miss  Bessie  V  Natchitoches,  La 

Russell,  Miss  Scharlie   Natchitoches,  La. 

Shields,  Miss  Alice  W  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Vaughn,  Mr.  L  J  Abbeville,  La. 

1889-  90. 

Aaron,  Miss  Hannah      Natchitoches,  La. 

Alexander,  Miss  M.  L  Oak  Ridge,  La. 

Corl)itt.  Mrs.  Annie  E  Natchitoches.  La. 

Ezeil,  Mr.  Jas.  Oscar  Jena,  La. 

Fulton,  Miss  Alma  H  Alpha,  La. 

Garig,  Miss  Zoe  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Honeycutt,  Miss  Alice  L  Farmerville,  La. 

Milling,   Miss  Ida  Calhoun,  La. 

1890-  91. 

Barrett,  ALiss  Elizabeth  J  Alexandria,  La. 

Cade,  Miss  Maggie  C  Bellevue,  La. 

Cross,  Miss  Mar}'  S  Baton  Rouge,  I^a. 

Dale,  Miss  Julia  :  New  Era,  La. 

Dalzcll,  Miss  Effie  ."  Shreveport,  Ln. 

(iarrctt,  Miss  L.  C  Tbibodaux,  La. 

Greig,  Miss  Frances  S  Lafayette.  La. 

Greneaux,  Miss  Mathilde  Natchitoches,  I^a. 

Harwell,  Miss  Bessie  E  Stonewall,  Ln. 

KoiiruLy,  Miss  Mollie  M  Natchitoches.  La. 

^^IcIJiidc,  Miss  Maggie  H  Gnnsville.  La. 

McKitricU,  Miss  Hcssic  ]'>  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Munday,  Miss  Ik'ssic  C   Clinton.  La. 

J^ayne,  Miss  Mary  Eliza  Natchitoches,  La. 

Quimby,  Miss  Lizzie  Emma.  Donaldsonville,  La. 

Spencer,  Miss  Sallie  Redwine,  La. 

Tauzin.  Miss  Laura  E  Natchitoches,  La. 

Trichel,  Miss  Kate  Lea  Natchitochss,  La. 


CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS. 


NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 


ADVANCED  SENIOR  CLASS. 

Barrett,  Lizzie  J  Alexandria,  La. 

Cade,  Maggie  C  Bellevue,  La. 

Cross,  MaryS  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Dale,  Julia  New  Era  P.  O.,  La. 

Dalzell,  Effie  Sbreveport,  La.  ■ 

Garrett,  Cammie  L  Thibobaux,  La. 

Greig.  Frances  S  Lafayette,  La. 

Greueaux,  Mathilde  Natchitoches,  La. 

Harwell,  Bessie  E  Stonewall,  La. 

Kearney,  Mollie  M  Natchitoches,  La. 

McBride,  Maggie  H  Gansville,  La. 

McKitrick,  Bessie  B  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Munday,  Bessie  C  Clinton,  La. 

Payne,  Mary  Eliza  Natchitoches,  La. 

Quimby,  Emma  Donaldsonville,  La. 

Spencer,  Sallie  Redwine,  La. 

Tauzin,  Laura  E  Natchitoches,  La. 

Trichel,  Kate  Lea  Natchitoches,  La. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Alway,  George  H  Jennings,  La. 

Atkins,  Dora  F  Natchitoches,  La. 

Bonham,  Lessie  Shreveport,  La. 

Brandon,  Annie  R  Fort  Adams,  Miss. 

Daigre,  H.  Jewell  Pineville,  La. 

Dale,  Thos.  W  Lavacca,  La. 

Dollerhide,  Emma  R  Delhi,  La. 

Gayden,  Iva  M  Gayden,  La. 

Gunby,  Delia  E  Downsville,  La. 
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Harelson,  Julia  I  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Hill,  Anna  L  Vernon,  La. 

Huey,  Olive  Ruston,  La. 

Jacobs,  Eva  Natchitoches,  La. 

Jones,  Clifford  L  Arcadia,  La. 

King,  Sallie  B  Mound,  La. 

Macmurdo,  Emmie  B  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Matthews,  Robert  B  Mulberry,  La. 

Moss,  Mabel  C  Mansfield,  La. 

Polard,  Delia  G  Ruston,  La. 

Schorten,  Stella  K  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Simon,  Fannie  Natchitoches,  La. 

Smith,  Bessie  Robeline,  La. 

Wright,  Helen  Monroe,  La. 


ADVANC^:n  JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Bradfield,  May  K  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Browne,  Ela  L  Alpha,  La. 

Burch,  Nina  Arcadia,  La. 

Capers,  Lela  M  Dallas,  Texas. 

Carver,  Melo  Natchitoches,  La. 

Cocnerham,  Mamie  Natchitoches,  La. 

Dingle,  Mary  M  Shreveport,  La. 

Foreman,  Vivian  V  Foreman  P.  O.,  La 

Furman,  Maria  M  Stonewall,  La. 

Grounds,  Mittie  U  Haughton,  La. 

McCord,  Irma  Oak  Ridge,  La. 

McGivaren,  Eliza  A  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Mclnnis,  Jesse  Mulberry,  La. 

McVea,  Mary  V  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Paxton,  Lizzie  Clare  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Roberts,   Cherrie    Winnfield,  La. 

Rusca,  John  Natchitoches,  La. 

Tomllinson,  Stella  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Trichel,  Lita  B  Natchitoches,  La. 

Weiland,  Lulu  D  Baker  Station,  La. 

Wolff,  Ida  L  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Woodard,  Purity  Dubberly,  La. 
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JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Carmena,  Annie  Baker  Station,  La 

Compton.  Sarah  Ellis  Welchton,  La. 

Cooper.  Emma   Lake  Charles,  La. 

Corbitt.  Kla   Natchitoches,  La. 

Gibson,  Mary  ^V  Dickard,  La. 

Gla:.s.  Sallio  E  Bunkie,  La. 

llammett,  Lncy  E  Campte,  La. 

Hereford.  Jennie  C  New  Orleans,  La. 

Jack,  G.  Whitfield  Natchitoches,  La. 

fohnson,  Emma  R  Natchitoches,  La. 

Le\  v,  Chas.  H.    Natchitoches.  La. 

Lew,  Edna  Natchitoches,  La. 

Lane,  Mary  Belle.  _  Hope  Villa,  La. 

Pavne,  Evelina  Natchitoches,  La. 

Pierson,  May  Natchitoches,  La. 

Simon,  Rachel  .        .  .         Natchitoches,  La. 

Smith,  May  (il  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

.Sullivan,  Maiy  C  ...        .         Natchitoches.  La. 

Thompson,  Dollie  H  Alden's  Bridge,  L 

Trichel,  Evelina  C  .,  Natchitoches,  La. 

Wailes,  Celeste  E  Piaquemine.  La. 

ADVANCED   "a"  CLASS. 

Allison,  Edna  Natchitoches,  La. 

Bolton,  Eddie  Shiloh,  La. 

Casmos,  Florence  Ruston,  La. 

Caspari,  Emanuel  Natchitociies,  La. 

Cooper,  Hattie  B  Ravviile,  La. 

Daukiiis,   Emma   Farmervilie,  La. 

Euniiss,  .Sailie  M  Knox  Point,  La. 

Gaulden.  Meme  E  Merrick  P.  O..  L:i 

(iibson,  Cleora  F   Dickard,  I^a. 

Haller,  Carrie  L...  Natchitoclies^La. 

Hamilton,  Mattie  Shiloh,  La. 

Havard,   Kate  Rosa,  La. 

Herring,  Rufus  Natchitoches,  La. 

Ilolston,  Lelia  L  Natchitoches.  La. 
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Jaffa,  Cecilia   Natchitoches.  L:i. 

Kearney,  Emma  C  Natchitoches.  La. 

Lawson,  Robert  S  East  Point,  La. 

Leonard,  Josie  Shreveport,  La. 

McLnurin.  Hugh  D  Mar  Rouge,  La. 

Percy.  AJaude  M  Natchitoches,  La. 

Phillips.  Regina  Natchitoches,  La. 

Rhodes.  Myra   Shreveport,  La. 

Stidham.  May  E  Haughton,  La. 

Sompayrac,  Mena  A  Natchitoches,  La. 

.Sullivan,  Helen  Natchitoches,  La. 

Tessier,  Louise  Natchitoches,  La. 

Thrasher,  Irene  L  ;  Athmta,  La. 

Wieck,  Annie  D  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

"a"  class. 

Bates,  Maude  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Bearden,  Rush  D  Farmerville,  La. 

Burleigh.  Euhi  W  Morrow,  La. 

Cunningham,  Lla  Natchitoches,  La. 

Dawkins.  Sallie  Farmerville,  La. 

Dyson,  Florence  ;  Sunny  Hill,  La. 

Gallion,  Eliza  Mary  Natchitoches,  La. 

Glass,  Theresa  A  Bunkie,  La. 

Grace,  Henrie  A  Natchitoches.  La. 

Harrison,  Rosa  Natchitoches,  La. 

Hart,  Edward  S  Rosa,  La. 

Hicks,  Julia  Rosa,  La. 

Hill,  Bertha  Lee  Natchitoches.  La. 

Holston.  Eudora  F  Natchitoches,  La. 

Jackson,  Jennie  Montgomery.  La. 

Levy,  William  Natchitoches,  La. 

Lobdell,  Eva  May  Lobdell  P.  O.,  La 

Milam,, -Thos.  J  ".  Wallsville,  La. 

Owens,  Sarah  H  Shreveport,  La 

Richardson,  Jeannette  '  Alexandria,  La. 

.Smith,  Mamie  Natchitoches,  La. 

Sullivan.  Annie  T  Natchitoches,  La. 
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Walmsley,  Madge.  Natchitoches,  La. 

Walmsley,  Robert  Natchitoches,  La. 

Wailes,  Olive  Plaquemine,  La. 

1       Wright,  Lillian  B  ViUe  Platte,  La. 


PRACTICE  SCHOOL. 


Bludworth,  Gilbert, 
Caspari,  Dora, 
Clemens,  Ernest, 
Corley,  David, 
Cosgrove,  Burdelte, 
Cunningham,  Ivy, 
Cunningham,  Sidney, 
Delmas,  Mathilde, 
Gallion,  Lucy, 
Jaffa,  Louis, 
Kearney,  George, 
Kile,  Joseph, 
Kile,  Lucile, 
Levy,  Mahlon, 
Levy,  Leola, 


Atkins,  Elizabeth, 
Boyd,  Thos.  D., 
Burke,  Frank, 
Bullard,  Julia  J., 
Colton,  Lawrence, 
Colton,  Knox, 
Deblieux,  Ijva, 
Deblieux,  Ethel, 
Dranguet,  Stella, 


l-OUKTH  GRADE. 


Longoria,  Mary, 
Moreau,  Ambroisine, 
McCook,  Joseph, 
McCook,  Evelyn, 
Phillips,  Violet, 
Pierson,  Bessie, 
Poete,  Bertha, 
Sledge,  Henry, 
Wallace,  Dora, 
Walmsley,  George, 
Walmsley,  Lee, 
Walmsley,  Morse, 
Weinberg,  Eugene, 
Van  Meter,  Nora. 


THIRD  GRADE. 


Hubly,  Blanche, 
Jackson,  Edward, 
Jackson,  William, 
Jacobs,  Morris, 
Kile,  Alice  Ellen, 
Nock,  Fannie  Belle, 
Nores,  Henrietta, 
Pierson,  Rose  E., 
Pierson,  Edith  E., 
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Ezernack,  Charles, 

I 

Poete,  Joseph,  j 

1*  rancez,  Zachary, 

Porter,  Thos.  Fitzgerald, 

Gardner,  Henry, 

Rusca,  Delmonico, 

(jongre,  L,ouis  H., 

Scarborouo'h ,  Zama 

Harkins,  Edward  H., 

Sompayrac,  Rebecca, 

Hill,  James, 

Sutton,  Clara  A. 

Holston,  Van  Every, 

Sweat,  Lucile  E., 

Holston,  Lena, 

Trichel,  Estelle  M., 

Weinberg,  Louis. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Bullard,  Helen  B., 

Kaffie,  Selma, 

Cartel,  Lee, 

McCook,  Eleanor, 

Clemens,  Louis  P., 

Pbete,  Julia  Louise, 

Ezernack,  George, 

Sledge,  Edna  Sarah, 

(jenius,  Albert  bidney 

,             Sweat,  Scriven  Benj. , 

Hill,  Marion  Lstelle, 

Sompayrac,  Jules, 

Holston,  Rosa  Lee, 

Sutton,  Virginia, 

Johnson,  Jones  James 

Trichel,  Clarence  E., 

Jones,  Mary  Azalee, 

Van  Meter,  Franklin, 

Kaffie,  Mabel  Lee, 

Wallace,  Birdie  Eula, 

Kaffie,  Sidney  P., 

Walmsley,  Cecil  Worth. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Adams,  Pearl, 

McLean,  Richard, 

Chlette,  Lillian, 

McLean,  Stephens, 

Colton,  Juan, 

Nelken,  Abraham, 

Cunningham,  Charlotte,            Nelken,  Emanuel, 

Dismukes,  Mary, 

Nelken,  Jetty, 

Dismukes,  Ruth, 

Nores,  Alice, 

Dranguet,  Oscar, 

Scarborough,  Paxton, 

Gallion,  Zachary  T., 

Sompayrac,  Albert, 

Gammon,  Clifford, 

Sompayrac,  Victor, 

Gammon,  Bertha  L., 

Sutton,  Craton  Wm., 

Guiton,  Daisy, 

Trichel,  Ola, 

Jackson,  Aithur, 

Van  Meter,  Joseph, 

Johnson,  Bella, 

Van  Meter,  Henry, 

Summary 


Kaffie,  Edna, 
Kearney.  Frank. 
McLean.  .Sallie, 


Vines,  Leola, 
Wallace,  Bruce, 
Wallace,  John. 
Ware,  Elanding. 


SUMMARY. 

Normal  Department  13S 

Practice  School  1 20 

Total   25S 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


HISTORY. 

The  Louisiana  State  Normal  School  was  fouiuled  by  an  act  ' 
of  the  General  Assembly,  approved   )uly  7,  1SS4.    Under  the  ! 
provisions  of  that  act  the  State  Board  of  Education  selected  the 
town  of  Natchitoches  as  the  domicile  of  the  school,  and  ap- 
I    pointed,  as  its  Board  of  Administrators,  the  following  residents 

of  the  place:  David  Pierson,  E.  E.  Buckner,  L.  Caspari,  T.  ! 
'   P.  Chaplin,  H.  B.  Walmsley.  ' 

The  Board  organized  with  Jutlge  David  Pierson  as  Presi-  j 
dent:  and  on  December  29,  1SS4.  elected  Dr.  Edward  E.  Sheila,  i 
of  Baltimore,  President  of  the  Faculty.  i 

The  school  began  its  first  session  in  Novemlier,  1SS5  ;  and  i 
Dr.  Sheib  continued  in  charge  until  May.  1888. 

By  an  act  of  the  General  .:Vssembly,  approved  June  20,  1S88, 
,  it  was  enacted,  That  the  Board  of  Administrators  of  the  vState 
Normal  School  shall  consist  of  six  competent  white  citizens, 
who  shall  be  selected  and  app(jinted  i)y  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, one  from  each  of  the  first  five  circuits  of  the  Courts  of 
.\ppeals,  and  one  from  the  city  of  Natchitoches." 

The  present  Board  of  Admini.'-trators,  apoointed  under  this 
act,  met  at  Natchitoches,  July  i,  iS88,  and  organized  with  Hon.  | 
\V^  H.  Wise,  of  Shreveport,  as  President. 

The  position  of  President  of  the  Faculty  was  tendered  to  ! 
Thos.  D.  Boyd,  Professor  of  Historv  and  English  Literature  | 
in  the  Louisiana  State  L^niversity  and  A.  and  M.  College,  who  [ 
promptly  accepted  the  ottice  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  | 
its  duties. 

OBJECT. 

The  State  Normal  School  has  for  its  object  to  train  efficient 
teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the   State  of  Louisiana.  It 
proposes  to  accomplish  this  end  : 
j       I.  By  giving  those  students  who  take  the  full  three  years 
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}  course,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  branches  taught  in  the 
I   public  schools. 

2.  By  giving  them  an  insight  into  the  laws  of  mental  de- 
velopment, the  history  and  philosophy  of  education,  and  the 
science  and  art  of  school  teaching  and  school  management. 

3.  By  instructing  them  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the 
common  school  branches,  and  requiring  them  to  put  those 
methods  in  practice  by  actual  teaching  in  the  Practice  School. 

4.  By  seeking  to  develop  in  them  a  high  order  of  character, 
independence,  self-control,  love  of  learning,  faithfulness  to  duty, 

I   and  zeal  for  teaching. 

LOCATION. 

The  State  Normal  School  is  located  in  the  southern  suburbs 
of  the  town  of  Natchitoches,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  centre 
of  the  town.  Its  large  and  commodious  buildings,  formerly 
occupied  as  a  convent  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  stand 
upon  a  hill  overlooking  the  Cane  River  Valley,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  fertile  tracts  of  country  in  the* .South.  The  grounds 
contain  about  twenty  acres  under  fence,  and  about  eighty  acres 
of  open  woodland.  The  large  campus,  studded  with  shade 
trees,  affords  every  opportunity  of  outdoor  lecreation. 

For  beauty  and  healthfulness,  the  site  can  not  be  excelled  1 
in  the  South,  and  nowhere  could  a  spot  be  found  where  the 
student  would  be  less  surrounded  by  influences  tending  to  pro- 
duce distraction  from  study. 

ACCESSIBILITY. 

The  Natchitoches  Tap  Railroad  connects  the  town  with 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  at  Cypress,  eleven  miles  from 
Natchitoches.  The  trains  make  close  connection  with  all  trains 
on  the  main  line,  and  the  depot  is  within  three  hundred  yards 
of  the  Normal  School.  Persons  coming  by  boat  stop  at  Grand 
Ecore,  on  Red  River,  four  miles  from  Natchitoches. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  school  contains  two  departments:  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment, in  which  theoretical  instruction  is  given  in  the  science 
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and  the  art  of  teaching;  and  the  Practice  School,  in  which  the  ' 

best  methods  of  teaching  are  practically  exemplified,  and  in  i 

which  the  Normal  students  are  required  to  put  in  practice,  by  j 

actual  teaching,  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  Normal  classes,  i 

The  Normal  course  of  study  covers  a  period  of  three  sessions  j 

of  eight  months  each.  j 

During  the  first  session,  the  common  school  branches  are  re-  | 

j  viewed  in  such  full  and  exhaustive  manner  as  to  give  the  student  ! 

the  first  qualification  of  a  successful  teacher — a  thorough  and  | 

comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught.  j 

During  the  second  session,  the  same  exhaustive  treatment  is 
applied  to  higher  branches,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  profes- 
sional instruction  is  given  to  enable  the  student  to  enter  intelli- 
gently upon  the  practice  work  of  the  senior  year. 

j      During  the  third  session,  the  time  of  the  student  is  largely  de-  | 

voted  to  actual  teaching  in  the  Practice  School,  accompanied  by  i 

daily  critical  discussion  of  the  laws  of  mental  development  and  [ 

their  practical  application  to  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  \ 

j  the  school.    Throughout  this  work,  constant  reference  is  made  i 

by  the  students  to  the  standard  works  on  education.  i 

'  ■  i 

j      The  course  of  study  is  designed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  i 

of  the  law  by  affording  the  student  an  opportunity  to  acquire  | 

an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  branches  required  for  a  first  j 

grade  (or  high  school)  teacher's  certificate,  and  by  giving  him 

a  thorough  course  of  professional  training  in  the  science  and  the 

art  of  teaching.    It  will  be  changed  and  amplified  to  suit  the 

varying  needs  of  a  growing  public  school  system,  more  time 

and  attention  being  devoted  each  year  to  jiurely  professional 

subjects. 

The  distribution  of  subjects  throughout  the  three  years  of  the 
course  is  as  follows: 

"a"   class  FIRST  YEAR. 

Arithmetic,  English  Grammar  and  Composition,  Geography 
(Mathematical,  Political,  and  Physical),  History  of  the  United 
States,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Penmanship  and  Book- 
keeping. 
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JUNIOR  CLASS — SECOND  YEAK. 

Advanced  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Rhetoric,  English  Litera- 
ture, Zoology,   Botany,   General  History,   Psychoiogv,  Civil 
j    Government.  History  of  Education. 

] 

;  SENIOR   CLASS — THIUU   VEAK."  ] 

Geometry,  English  Literature.  Physics,  Chemistry,  Psychol- 
ogy, Ethics,  Pedagogy,  Methods  of  Teaching,  .School  Manage-  ' 
ment,  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Practice  School. 

Lessons  and  exercises  in  Elocution,  ^'ocal  Music,  Drawing, 
Calisthenics,  Spelling,  and  Essay  Writing,  are  given  througii- 
oiit:  the  course. 

New  Normal  classes  are  organized  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term  of  four  months,  so  that  students  who  find  it  inconvenient 
to  remain  at  the  school  continuously  until  graduation  may  at- 

I    tend  during  either  term  of  several  successive  sessions  until  they 

I   complete  the  course  of  studv. 

I       Instrumental  Music  is  taught  as  an  extra  study,  at  a  charge  ! 

of  four  dollars  per  month.  | 
In  the  Practice  School,  consisting  of  four  primary  grades,  the  i 

usual  branches  of  such    grades,   including   Drawing,  Vocal  \ 
I    Music,   and  Calisthenics,  are   taugiit  by  the  most  approved 
j    modern  methods. 

i       These  grades  are  in   charge  of  trained  Normal  graduates, 
and  form  as  indispensable  an  adjunct  to  a  Normal  School  as  is 
the  worksliop  to  a  school  of  practical  mechanics,  or  the  hospital  ■ 
to  a  medical  college. 
■       For  an  hour  each  day,  the  members  of  the  Senior  Normal  j 
j   Class,  divided  into  groups,  are  required  to  give  lessons  to  these  ; 
.    grades.     This  work  is  not  mere  experiment  nor  observation,  '■ 
i    but  bona  fide  teaching  under  the  direction  of  trained  specialists.  ' 
i    The  work  is  reduced  to  a  system,  each  student-teacher  being  ' 
i    required  to  prepare  the  lesson   beforehand  in  all  its  details,  ) 
I    according  to  a  plan  devised  by  the  training  teacher.     At  the  i 
I    expiration  of  the  prsictice  hour,   the   members  of  the  senior 
I   class  again  assemble  in  their  own  class-room,  when  their  work 
I    is  subjected  to  the   criticism  of  their  class-mates  and   of  the 
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training  teacher,  who  point  out  all  errors  both  in  government 
and  in  instruction.  No  young  teacher  could  go  through  this 
daily  experience  for  months  without  acquiring  much  of  that 
presence  of  mind,  that  self-control,  that  fertility  of  resources, 
that  ready  knowledge  of  methods  and  devices,  which  give  the 
surest  guarantee  of  success,  not  only  in  the  school  room,  hut  in 
any  other  field  of  human  endeavor. 

a^The  classes  intermediate  between  the  "A"  class  and 
the  Primary  Practice  School,  which  in  reality  constituted  a 
preparatory  department  of  the  Normal  School,  have  been 
abolished.  They  form  the  nucleus  of  a  free  graded  Grammar 
School,  which  the  School  Board  of  Natchitoches  has  established 
in  the  town.  This  school  will  be  opened  on  the  second  Mon- 
day in  September,  and  will  be  conducted  by  Normal  methods 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Normal  faculty. 

GRADUATION. 

Upon  successfully  completing  the  course  of  study,  the  student 
is  awarded  a  diploma  which  entitles  the  holder  to  a  first  grade 
teacher's  certificate  for  four  years,  without  examination,  in  any 
parish  of  Louisiana.  Graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  and 
colleges,  holders  of  first  grade  teacher's  certificates,  and  others 
of  equal  attainments,  may  be  admitted  to  the  Senior  class,  to 
complete  the  course  in  one  session. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Normal  School  is  open  to  both  sexes. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Normal  department  must  be 
at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  must  present  on  the  day  of  exam- 
ination a  satisfactory  certiticate  of  good  moral  character;  must 
declare  their  intention  of  faithfully  observing  the  regulations  of 
the  school,  and  of  continuing  therein  until  graduation,  unless 
sooner  discharged  ;  must  certify  in  writing  then-  full  intention  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Louisiana  for  one  year  after  grad- 
uation ;  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Reading, 
Writing,  Spelling,  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
and  History  of  the  United  States,  unless  exempt  from  such  ex- 
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amination  by  virtue  of  an  adequate  diploma  or  teacher's  cer- 
tificate. 

J8@°" Applicants  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications,  as 
shown  by  examination,  or  by  a  valid  certificate  or  diploma,  will 
be  admitted  to  any  one  of  the  three  classes.  But  no  student 
will  be  admitted  to  the  graduating  class  who  is  not  thoroughly 
proficient  in  the  common  school  branches.  To  enter  the  "A" 
class,  the  applicant  should  be  a  good  reader  and  speller,  and 
should  be  able  to  pass  examinations  similar  to  the  following: 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Define  fractions  ;  a  fractional  unit. 

2.  A  farmer  has  730  bus.  corn.  1341  bus.  oats,  1460  bus.  rye, 
which  he  desired  to  put  into  the  smallest  number  of  bins  of 
equal  size  possible  ;  required  the  number  of  bins  and  size  of 
each  ? 

3.  The  longitude  of  Rome  is  12''  27'  east,  and  of  San  Fran- 
cisco 122°  26'  15"  west.  What  time  is  it  in  the  latter  place 
when  it  is  4  p.  m.  in  the  former? 

4.  I  bought  2 1. 17:^  cords  of  wood  ;  ^  of  ^  of  it  cost  $2.62)^, 
i  +  i^g  of  it  cost  $2.50,  and  the  remainder  $2.55^  per  cord; 
I  gave  the  vendor  3  eagles,  150  dimes,  1325  cents,  and  1750 
mills;  what  change  should  I  receive? 

5.  Which  is  heavier,  and  how  much  ;  a  pound  of  feathers  or 
pound  of  gold  ?  an  ounce  of  feathers  or  an  ounce  of  gold  ? 

6.  (a)  Write  4529  by  the  Roman  notation. 

(6)  Sn.phfy  [-^^  +  .    II  X 

7.  Reduce  70,287  inches  to  miles,  rods,  etc. 

8.  Mr.  Williams,  laying  in  a  stock  of  goods,  invests  one- 
third  of  his  money  in  flour,  one-fourth  in  sugar  and  molasses, 
one-twelfth  in  tea  and  coffee,  and  the  remainder,  $540,  in  sun- 
dries.   What  was  the  whole  amount  invested? 
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9.  Enumerate  principles  of  fractions,  and  illustrate  by  exam- 
jiles. 

10.  (a)  How  many  barrels  of  flour  (196  lbs.)  can  be  maed 
from  the  contents  of  a  bin  12  feet  long,  7)^  feet  wide  and  4 
feet  deep,  if  i  bu.  wheat  makes  48  lbs.  flour. 

(^b)  Write  out  solution  to  the  following: 

Jane's  wedding  dress  cost  $50,  and  four-fifths  of  this  is  four 
times  the  cost  of  her  bonnet,  and  also  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
her  cloak;  required  the  cost  of  her  cloak,  hat,  and  bonnet,  re- 
spectively. 

GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 

''During  the  whole  time.  Rip  and  his  companion  had  labored 
ojt  in  silence  ;  for,  though  the  former  marveled  greatly  what 
could  be  the  object  of  carrying  a  keg  of  liquor  up  this  wild 
mountain,  yet  there  was  something  strange  and  incomprehensi- 
ble about  the  unknown^  that  inspired  awe  and  checked  famil- 
iarity." 

1.  Select  the  principal  propositions  in  the  aboVe.  What  con- 
nects them } 

2.  Select  the  subordinate  clauses.  What  kind  of  clause  is 
each,  and  how  is  it  used? 

3.  Select  all  the  adverb  phrases,  and  tell  what  each  modifies.? 

4.  Select  the  verbs,  and  give  the  subject,  mood,  tense  and 
voice  of  each  } 

5.  Classify  and  give  the  office  of  the  words  in  italics. 

6.  Exemi^lify  in  sentences  the  difference  between  rise  and 
raise,  lie  and  /ay,  sit  and  set,  teach  and  learn. 

7.  Write  the  other  number  of  data,  museum,  roof,  wharf, 
bandit. 

8.  Exemplify  in  one  or  more  sentences  an  abstract  noun,  a 
passive  participle,  an  intransitive  verb,  an  infinitive,  and  an  in- 
terrogative adverb. 

9  Write  from  dictation  and  punctuate  a  short  selection  of 
simple  prose. 

10.  Write  a  letter,  or  a  short  composition,  giving  an  account 
of  some  recent  occurrence. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  the  zones,  and  give  the  width  of  each  in  degrees. 

2.  What  point  on  the  earth's  surface  has  neither  latitude  nor 
longtitude 

3.  Name  and  locate  the  highest  mountain,  the  longest  river, 
the  largest  city,  the  largest  lake,  and  the  most  important  canal, 
in  the  world. 

4.  How  could  you  go  from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago  by  water 

5.  Name  five  chief  exports  and  five  chief  imports  of  the  United 
States. 

6.  Name  and  locate  the  five  largest  cities  in  the  United  States. 

7.  What  is  the  largest  State  in  area?  In  population? 
S.  Name  all  the  navigable  rivers  in  Louisiana. 

9.  Name  and  locate  four  railroads  in  Louisiana. 

10.  Describe  the  parish  in  which  you  live. 

UNITED   STATES  HISTORY. 

1.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  work  of  one  Spanish,  one 
French,  and  one  English  explorer. 

2.  Name  the  original  thirteen  colonies. 

3.  Why  was  this  continent  called  America,  and  its  inhabitants 
Indians? 

4.  Mention  five  American  wars  since  1750,  and  give  one 
leading  cause  of  each. 

5.  For  what  are  the  following  names  famous:  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, Washington  Irving,  Eli  Whitney,  John  Brown,  Stone- 
wall Jackson  ? 

6.  When,  how,  and  by  whom  was  Louisiana  acquired  ?  When 
did  it  become  a  State?  Why  so  named? 

7.  Mention  three  famous  names  in  the  history  of  Louisiana. 
Why  famous? 

8.  Name  all  the  Presidents  who  served  two  terms. 

9.  What  were  the  two  great  political  parties  in  1790?  In  1S50? 

10.  Mention  three  great  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  giving  re- 
sult and  commanders  of  each. 
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SESSIONS. 

The  seventh  annual  session  will  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  1891,  and  continue  eight  months.  The  session  is  di- 
vided into  two  terms,  the  second  beginning  on  the  first  Monday 
n  February. 

Students  will  be  received  at  any  time  during  the  session,  but 
are  advised  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  a  term. 

Applicants  for  entrance,  and  students  who  have  to  be  exam- 
ined for  promotion,  must  report  for  examination  on  Thursday, 
October  i.  at  10  a.  it. 

There  are  five  daily  sessions  eacli  week,  from  9  a.  m.  to 
2  130  p.  M. 

On  Saturdays,  from  9  a.  m.  to  13  m.,  the  students  of  the 
Normal  Department  may  have  general  literary  exercises  or 
written  examinations. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  is  free. 

The  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  are  as  follows :  Board, 
lodgings,  fuel  and  lights,  $10  to  $12.50  per  month;  washing, 
$1.50  per  month;  text-books  and  stationery,  about  $10  per 
session. 

!  Gentlemen  can  secure  good  board  in  private  families  in 
Natchitoches  at  $12.50  per  month.  Ladies  may  board  either 
in  the  town  at  the  above  rates,  or  in  the  Normal  Boarding 
Club  at  $10  per  month.  The  selection  of  boarding  places  in 
the  town  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the 
Faculty. 

The  Normal  Boarding  Club  consists  of  the  lady  teachers  and 
lady  students  who  prefer  to  board  in  the  Normal  buildings.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  matron  employed  by  the  club,  as-  j 
sisted  by  the  lady  teachers  and,  to  some  extent,  by  the  students 
themselves,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  President 
of  the  Faculty.  A  monthly  assessment  is  levied  upon  the  mem- 
bers sufficient  to  meet  only  the  actual  necessary  expenses,  and 
•  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students  tends  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
board.  The  assessment  for  1891-92  will  be  $10  per  month, 
payable  monthly  in  advance. 
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Students  in  arrears  forfeit  the  privilege  of  boarding  in  the 
Club. 

Club  members  must  furnish  their  own  napkins,  towels,  pil- 
lows, and  bed-clothing  for  double  bed. 
The  officers  of  the  club  are  as  follows : 
Thomas  D.  Boyd,  President. 
Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Donoho,  Matron. 
Miss  Emma  Oswalt,  Treasurer. 
Miss  L.  M.  Carter,  Secretary. 

J8@"Board  in  the  Normal  School  should  be  engaged  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  the  number  of  boarders  is  limited.  All  the  lodg- 
ing rooms  were  occupied  during  the  last  session,  and  some  thirty 
applications  were  refused.  An  additional  boarding  house,  how- 
ever, is  now  being  built,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the 
opening  of  next  session,  in  October. 

Many  students  board  in  the  town,  where  good  accommoda- 
tions can  be  had  in  private  homes  at  $12.50  per  month  ;  and  all 
applicants  are  advised  to  authorize  the  President  to  secure 
board  tor  them  in  private  families,  in  case  ail  the  rooms  at  the 
Normal  are^engaged. 

TEXT-BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

As  the  investigation  of  topics  assigned  by  the  teacher  is  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  Normal  method  of  teaching,  the  work 
of  the  student  is  not  confined  to  one  set  of  text-books.  Students 
are  advised  to  bring  with  them  the  text-books  they  have  been 
using,  and  such  dictionaries  and  other  works  of  reference  as 
they  may  possess.  Such  stationery  and  text-books  as  they  may 
need  will  be  supplied  by  the  Club  at  wholesale  rates. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  of  the  Normal  School  is  based  upon  self-con- 
trol. The  fact  that  many  of  the  students  are  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  mature  age  renders  the  preservation  of  good  order 
an  easy  matter.  All  students  are  expected  to  conduct  them- 
selves with  the  utmost  propriety  at  all  times,  and  those  who  are 
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not  disposed  to  submit  willingly  and  cheerfully  to  all  the 
wholesome  restraints  found  necessary  for  the  good  working 
and  good  reputation  of  the  school,  will  be  requested  to  leave. 

All  Normal  students  who  leave  the  school  before  graduation, 
without  permission  or  valid  excuse,  will  be  registered  as  ex- 
pelled, and  will  not  be  permitted  to  return. 

All  students,  whether  of  the  Normal  or  Practice  Department, 
who  are  absent  from  the  school  for  one  week,  without  permis- 
sion or  valid  excuse,  will  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  and  not 
permitted  to  return  during  the  current  term. 

Habitual  absence  or  neglect  of  study  may  at  any  time  result 
in  a  request  to  withdraw  the  student. 

RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCES. 

The  Normal  is  a  free,  State  school,  and  therefore  undenomi- 
national ;  but  every  effort  is  made  to  throw  around  the  student 
an  atmosphere  of  refined  and  enlightened  Christian  morality. 
Students  are  encouraged  and  urged  to  join  the  Sunday  schools 
and  attend  the  services  of  the  churches  in  the  town,  of  which 
there  are  four;  Methodist.  Baptist,  Episcopalian,  and  Roman 
Catholic. 

On  Sunday  evenings  prayer-meeting  is  held  in  the  Normal 
'   Chapel  by  the  members  of  the  Normal  Club. 

j 

LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

I  The  Normal  has  a  well  organized,  well  sustained  literary 

I  society  called  the  " Seekers  After  Knowledge."    Its  members 

I  are  the  students,  former  students,  and  teachers  of  the  school ; 

I  and  its  exercises,  conducted  principally  by  the  students  them- 

I  selves,  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  educational  agencies. 

I  MEDALS  AND  PRIZES. 

!  As  an  incentive  to  study  and  exemplary  conduct,  the  Trustees 
;  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  have  presented  medals  to  sev- 
j   eral  of  the  most  meritorious  students. 
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Col.  J.  W.  Nicholson,  President  of  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity and  A.  and  M.  College,  offers  a  gold  medal  to  be 
awarded  to  that  member  of  the  Senior  Class  who  shall  make 
the  highest  percentage  in  a  special  prize  examination  in  Arith- 
metic. 

Prof.  R.  L.  Himes  gives  a  prize  to  the  student  found  to  have 
made  the  greatest  improvement  in  Penmanship  during  the 
term. 

LIBRARY  AND  APPARATUS. 

The  library  of  1200  volumes  is  fairly  supplied  with  encyclo- 
ptedias,  standard  literature,  and  works  on  education.  The  read- 
ing room  contains  the  leading  magazines,  educational  journals 
and  newspapers.    Students  have  free  access  to  both. 

The  school  is  well  supplied  with  maps,  charts,  etc. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

As  the  only  State  Normal  School — the  keystone  of  the  arch 
of  public  education  in  Louisiana — this  institution  appeals 
strongly  for  the  sympathy  and  support  of  every  friend  of  educa- 
tion. Though  young  in  years,  it  has  already  done  much,  through 
its  graduates  and  its  institutes,  to  awaken  public  sentiment  to 
the  necessity  of  improving  our  school  system.  It  is  a  wide-awake, 
active,  growing  institution.  It  offers  to  the  young  men  and 
I  women  of  Louisiana  an  opportunity  nowhere  else  to  be  found, 
j  of  receiving  free  of  charge,  thorough  training  for  the  profession 
\  of  teaching,  and  of  securing  a  diploma  that  will  insure  them  a 
competency  for  life.  It  has  a  special  field  of  its  own,  and  is  in 
no  sense  a  rival  of  the  many  excellent  high  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  State  ;  but  would  urge  the  graduates  of  those  institutions 
to  take  a  course  of  professional  training  under  its  faculty  before 
going  forth  to  teach — as  many  of  them  will.  It  invites  young 
men  especially,  whether  they  are  now  engaged  in  teaching  or 
not ;  for  the  demand  for  its  male  graduates  in  lucrative  positions 
is  far  greater  than  it  can  supply.  In  thoroughness  of  teaching, 
perfection  of  discipline,  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  study  on 
the  part  of  its  students,  it  challenges  comparison  with  any  in- 
stitution of  learning  in  this  country. 
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School  officers  and  all  other  friends  of  education  are  cordially 
invited  to  visit  this  school  and  observe  it;;  workings  ;  and  by 
their  criticisms  and  suggestions  to  help  us  to  make  it  a  more 
and  more  useful  factor  in  developing  an  adequate  system  of 
public  schools  in  our  State. 

For  further  information,  address 

THOS.  D.  BOYD, 

Presidetit. 


THE  SUPERIOR  MAN. 


AN  ADDRESS  DEMVERED  BY  JUDGE  A.  A.  GUNBY,  BEFORE  THE 
SEEKERS  AFTER  KNOWLEDGE   LITERARY  SOCIETY  OF 
THE    STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL  AT  ■  NATCHI- 
TOCHES,  LA.,   MAY  25,  189I. 

Ladies  and  Gcfzilemen  of  the  Seekers  A fter  Knowledge  Society : 

I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity,  with  which  your  flat- 
tering kindness  has  favored  me,  to  address  you  briefly  on  a 
question  that  must  he  interesting  to  every  enlightened  and  in- 
quiring mind,  namely,  who  is  the  superior  man? 

I  make  haste  to  assure  the  young  ladies  that  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  treat  or  consider  this  subject  from  a  matrimonial 
standpoint.  I  can  not  act  as  Mentor  for  the  fair.  If  you  were  in 
search  of  that  kind  of  knowledge,  I  fear  you  would  find  that  I 
am  as  incapable  of  dissecting  a  dude's  head  as  I  am  unfitted  to 
analyze  a  coquette's  heart. 

But  we  all  want  to  know — it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  serious 
business  of  our  lives  to  know — what  constitutes  the  highest 
type  of  man,  the  worthy  and  excellent  man,  whom  we  should 
admire  and  imitate  with  all  the  energy  and  earnestness  of  our 
being. 

It  has  been  said  that  you  can  judge  an  age  by  the  character 
of  its  heroes.  What  sort  of  men  are  the  heroes  of  this  age,  or, 
indeed,  has  it  any  heroes? 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  this  question,  it  may  be 
instructive  to  examine  the  conceptions  and  ideas  which  other 
ages  have  possessed  of  the  superior  man.  By  the  superior  man 
I  do  not  mean  what  we  commonly  call  great  men,  warriors, 
princes,  or  kings.  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  of  popular  heroes 
or  the  pets  of  fortune.  I  am  not,  I  have  never  been,  a  hero- 
worshipper,  a  sort  of  worship  which,  it  seems  to  me,  flourishes 
most  in  primeval  times,  among  semi-barbaric  people.  Thomas 
Carlyle,who  was  in  many  things  a  stern  old  pagan,  said:  "The 
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history  of  the  world  is  but  the  biography  of  great  men."  This 
may  be  true,  but  it  is  false  in  the  sense  in  which  Carlyle  used 
the  term  "great  men."  To  him  a  great  man  was  a  man  of 
immense  power  and  influence  over  his  fellow-men,  whether 
that  power  be  intellectual  or  physical  or  social.  To  him,  a 
man  was  great  only  because  he  mastered  and  ruled  over  others. 

Odin,  Alexander,  Mahomet,  Napoleon,  Shakespeare,  Sam 
Johnson,  these  were  his  great  men,  and  in  their  lives  he  found 
the  only  valuable  lessons  of  history. 

Emerson,  the  great  contemporary  and  intimate  friend  of 
Carlyle,  and,  I  might  almost  say,  his  philosophic  twin  in  pon- 
derous learning  and  intense  thought,  selected  for  his  represen- 
tative men  some  of  the  same  names  that  Carlyle  had,  a  short 
time  previously,  celebrated  as  his  heroes.  But  the  American 
philosopher  wrote  in  a  broader  and  humaner  strain.  He 
approached  very  close  to  these  so-called  heroes  and  found  them 
not  so  different  -per  se  from  other  men,  but  notaI)]e  chiefly  as 
representations  of  the  times  and  classes  from  which  they  sprang. 
And  among  them  all,  and  above  them  all,  he  dared  to  declare: 
"  There  are  no  comtnon  men." 

I  prefer  to  accept  the  sublime  doctrine  of  Emerson.  I  love 
to  gaze  on  the  lineaments  of  greatness,  I  love  to  trace  the 
careers  of  great  conquerors,  great  statesmen,  great  discoverers, 
great  philosophers  and  poets,  whose  illustrious  lives  must  ever 
possess  a  thrilling  interest  for  the  student  and  thinker.  But  we 
can  never  forget  that  they  were  the  creatures  of  their  surround- 
ings or  the  children  of  chance.  Their  greatness  depended  too 
often  on  what  others  did,  or  said,  or  thouglit.  Their  successes  • 
arose  from  the  fortunate  turn  of  a  battle,  the  lucky  issue  of 
some  enterprise,  the  fickle  favor  of  some  prince,  or  the  still  more 
capricious  applause  of  unthinking  hosts.  Preferment  and  place 
will  not  do  as  tests  of  greatness.  Wealth  and  renown  are  still  less 
reliable.  These  things  are  given  without  merit  and  are  refused 
to  merit.  Nor  can  you  learn  the  real  truth  about  any  charac- 
ter from  the  world's  opinion.  Almost  every  page  of  history 
tells  us  of  men,  proved  to  have  been  utterly  vicious  and  worth- 
less, who  were  held  to  be  paragons  of  virtue  and  benefactors 
of  mankind. 

The  man  we  are  looking  for  is  one  whose  greatness  is  intrin- 
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sic,  independent,  self-originating,  self-sustaining.  What  con- 
cerns us  is  to  find  and  establish  a  test  of  human  excellence 
which  does  not  depend  on  the  illusive  and  variable  opinions  of 
others,  which  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  times  or  circum- 
stances in  which  the  hero  lives,  nor  draw  its  existence  from 
environment,  titles,  positions,  which  are  extraneous  and  for- 
tuitous. In  the  first  flush  of  ambition,  when  confidence  in 
ourselves  and  our  stars  is  unfathomable  and  unbounded,  we 
are  eager  to  contest  for  the  bright  honors  and  crowns  which 
the  world  offers  to  the  triumphant.  But  disappointment  awaits 
some  of  us  ;  disenchantment  befalls  others.  Or  if  we  prosper 
and  attain  a  tull  measure  of  coveted  success,  we  can  not  fail  to 
observe  that  equally  deserving  comrades  are  doomed  to  defeat 
and  are  marked  as  failures  by  the  same  tests  that  give  us  glory. 
Then  we  begin  to  doubt  our  criteria. 

We  begin  to  long  for  new  standards  of  worth  and  to  inquire 
for  rules  by  which  real  excellence  and  true  greatness  may  be 
determined  and  measured  with  unalterable  and  eternal  justice. 
And  the  more  we  inquire,  the  deeper  becomes  the  conviction 
that  the  brightest  man,  the  noblest  man,  the  superior  man,  is  he 
who  is  truest  to  the  laws  of  his  higher  being,  and  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  to  himself,  his  race,  and  his  creator.  What  are 
these  duties.'    What  are  those  laws.' 

In  ancient  Palestine,  the  conception  of  the  superior  man  was 
entirely  theocratic.  That  man  was  nearest  perfect  who  ad- 
hered most  strictly  to  rites  and  ceremonies.  "  Working  right- 
eousness consisted  chiefly  in  burnt  offerings  and  bloody 
sacrifices  and  the  observance  of  certain  negative  rules  of  con- 
duct which  were  couched  in  the  prohibitive  formula,  "  Thou 
shalt  not."  There  were  some  positive  virtues  even  in  that  old 
time,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  answer  of  David  to  that  solemn 
question:  "Who  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy  hill?"  But  the 
heroes  of  the  Old  Testament,  outside  of  king  and  prince  and 
ruler,  were  prophets  and  wonder-workers,  possessors  of  mys- 
terious knowledge  and  magical  power  in  the  natural  and  super- 
natural world. 

This  supreme  admiration  of  magical  wisdom  and  skill  pre- 
vailed also  in  Egypt,  which  was  a  theocracy  of  grosser  form. 
Narrow  and  exclusive,   in  territory,  traditions  and  customs, 
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the  Egyptians  were  never  inspired  with  humane  sentiments  or 
lofty  conceptions  of  man's  destiny.    Their  philosophy  found 
its  highest  illustration  in  the  establishment  and  preservation  of 
castes,  which  effectually  destroy  individuality. 

However,  this  division  of  the  human  family  into  fixed  castes 
formed  the  basis  on  which  the  Hindoos  built  their  beautiful  and 
sublime  philosophy  of  contentment  and  tranquillity.  From  this 
law  of  fixed  conditions  the  followers  of  Budha  and  Vishnu 
taught  that  the  perfect  man  was  he  who  desired  nothing  beyond 
the  sphere  in  which  he  was  born,  who,  with  an  even  and  sub- 
missive spirit,  accepted  whatever  heaven  ordained,  concerning 
him,  who  felt  disturbed  at  nothing  and  rejoiced  in  quietude 
and  a  divine  tranquility,  "which  may  well  be  compared  to  the 
tops  of  those  mountains  which  are  above  the  region  where 
thunder  and  tempests  are  formed."    This  divine  absorption, 
this  absolute  rest,  this  beatitude  of  indolent  content,  culmi- 
nating in  Nirvana,  which  was  the  absence  of  all  feeling  and 
the  annihilation  of  self,  was  the  Hindostanic  conception  of  the 
.  Jiighest  virtue  in  man.    Human  sympathy  and  active  charity 
found  no  place  in  that  conception. 

Nor  are  these  elements  conspicuous  in  the  kindred,  but  more 
practical,  system  of  Confucius.  This  great  sage  did  not  pretend 
to  divine  revelation,  but  he  constructed  a  moral  philosophy, 
with  a  ritual  more  minute  than  that  of  Moses,  which  has  con- 
trolled a  larger  number  of  human  beings  than  any  other  system 
yet  known  on  earth.    He  devoted  himself  specially  to  study  and 
define  the  virtues  of  the  superior  man.  He  endeavored  to  make 
clear  what  is  the  sovereign  good,  by  which  alone  human  felicity 
can  be  attained.    He  taught  toleration.    He  taught  that  what- 
ever is  honest  is  amiable,  that  the  duties  of  a  prince  are  the 
same  as  the  duties  of  a  peasant,  that  the  love  of  a  perfect  man 
is  a  universal  love.  He  extols  mediocrity  as  most  worthy  of  the 
love  and  employment  of  the  highest  minds  and  as  the  sole  path 
to  virtue.    "You  will  find,"  says  Confucius,  "men  capable  of 
governing  happily  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.    You  will  see 
some  that  have  magnanimity  enough  to  refuse  the  most  con- 
sidcriiblc  dignities  diid  fidviintci^cs.    There  will  be  some  slso 
who  have  courage  enough  to  walk  on  naked  swords,  but  you 
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will  find  few  who  are  capable  of  keeping  a  just  mean.  To 
arrive  thereat,  art,  labor,  courage  and  virtue  are  required." 

The  Chinese  philosopher,  in  his  careful  and  oft-repeated  de- 
scriptions of  the  superior  man,  speaks  with  such  exquisite 
discernment  of  the  tendencies  of  human  nature,  and  the  needs 
of  the  human  heart,  that  the  wisest  of  men  may  pause  with 
profit  to  consider  some  of  his  sayings : 

"  The  superior  man  governs  himself  according  to  his  present 
state  and  covets  nothing.  He  avoids  luxury,  detests  pride,  of- 
fends nobody.  If  he  finds  that  he  has  omitted  any  duty,  there 
is  not  any  violence  which  he  does  not  to  himself  to  accomplish 
it.  He  is  moderate  and  reserved  in  his  discourses,  full  of 
clemency  and  courtesy  to  all,  virtuous,  sincere  and  kind  without 
affectation.  If  he  is  poor,  he  acts  as  a  poor  man  ought  to  act, 
but  he  does  nothing  unworthy  of  a  grave  and  worthy  man.  If 
he  is  in  affliction  and  adversity,  he  does  not  insolently  affront 
his  destiny,  but  has  courage  and  resolution.  Nothing  can 
shake  his  confidence.  If  he  is  advanced  to  the  dignities  of 
state,  he  keeps  his  rank,  but  never  treats  his  inferiors  with 
severity;  and  if  he  sees  himself  below  others,  he  is  humble, 
and  never  departs  from  the  respect  he  owes  to  his  superiors,  but 
he  never  purchases  their  favor  with  flattery.  He  uses  his  utmost 
endeavors  to  perfect  himself  and  exacts  nothing  from  others." 

It  was  thus  that  Confucius  wrote  more  than  2000  years  ago ; 
and  while  we  may  justly  criticise  his  morality  as  cold  and 
passive,  and  seemingly  ignoring  the  intellectual  forces  and 
aesthetic  impulses  of  humanity,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that 
the  most  advanced  portions  of  society  have  not  yet  reached  the 
standard  of  excellence  which  he  conceived. 

In  Greece  we  find  a  still  higher  ideal.  Here  for  the  first  time 
in  history  we  meet  with  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  that  inward  eternal  verity  which  is  implanted  in  the 
souls  of  all  men.  Moral  grandeur  was  first  appreciated  by  the 
Greeks,  and  their  lofty  conception  of  a  refined  individuality,  a 
trained  mind  and  the  self-sufficing  pursuit  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  good  stands  like  an  effulgent  peak  in  human  annals.  Truth, 
unbending,  immortal  truth,  was  the  code  of  the  Athenian. 

"It  is  better  to  be  than  to  seem,"  said  Socrates.  And  from 
this  severe  contemplation  of  individual  duty,  obligation,  re- 
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sponsibility  and  self-sufficient  virtues,  was  born  the  idea  of  man's 
tremendous  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature. 

In  that  old  heathen  world,  surrounded  and  permeated  with 
ignorance  though  it  was,  what  a  mighty  thing  man  appeared 
to  be !  In  modern  days  we  have  discovered  that  we  are  a  mere 
speck,  a  tiny  atom  in  a  mighty  system.  We  are  the  slaves  not 
the  masters  of  nature,  and  as  we  look  upon  this  vast  group  of 
worlds,  we  feel  as  insignificant  and  unimportant  as  the  merest 
breath  of  dust  that  soils  the  smooth  face  of  a  diamond.  It  was 
not  so  in  the  grander  days  of  Greece. 

Man  was  the  center  of  the  universe,  for  whom  the  sun  rose  and 
the  stafs  were  made  to  shine.  He  walked  forth  the  king  of  all 
nature,  and  his  pettiest  affairs  concerned  the  Gods.  Nay,  for  him 
the  Gods  quarreled,  fought,  and  even  died!  His  groves  and 
streams  were  peopled  with  attendant  sprites,  and  he  himself 
was  thought  worthy  to  be  promoted  to  godhood  after  death. 
They  deified  men  in  those  heroic  times.  They  deified  women, 
too.  Let  it  be  remembered  by  this  club,  to  the  everlasting 
credit  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  represented  the  Divinity  of 
Wisdom  by  a  woman. 

With  what  a  swelling  sensation  such  men  must  have  viewed 
themselves,  springing  into  the  shape  and  form  of  infinite  iden- 
tities, exact  and  perfect,  as  the  Apollo  and  Faun  of  Praxiteles 
leaped  into  the  snow-white  melting  marble.  Among  such  a 
people  thought  would  naturally  seek  to  mould  the  model  man, 
and  we  may  be  very  sure  that  all  classes  of  Grecians,  from  the 
philosophers  and  poets  to  the  athletes,  thought  of  the  superior 
man  as  distinct  and  separate  from  public  honors  and  jjosition. 
So  much  was  this  the  case  that  they  revered  Socrates  while  they 
slew  him,  and  wept  as  they  voted  for  the  banishment  of  Aristi- 
des  the  just. 

But  the  individuality  of  this  lovely  and  noble  nation  led  them 
more  and  more  into  the  hard  and  impractical  doctrines  of  stoic- 
ism, a  defiance  of  the  gods  and  a  proud  indifference  to  the  de- 
crees of  fate.  Patriotism  died  and  benevolence  withered  before 
the  stern,  passionless  teachings  of  Zeno — the  forerunner  of  the 
philosophy  of  despair. 

The  same  blight  fell  on  the  highest  conception  of  Rome.  In 
the  days  of  republican  vigor,  simplicity  and  integrity,  the  ideals 
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of  the  Roman  people  were  pure  and  lofty  and  intensely  hugiane, 
as  shown  by  their  giving  a  civic  crown  to  him  who  saved  the 
life  of  a  citizen.  But  the  chaos  of  the  time  sullied  those  ideals. 
The  pride  of  conquest  lapsed  into  the  love  of  luxury  ;  popular 
frivolit}'  encouiaged  private  greed  and  ambition,  passion  and 
strife  blotted  out  the  lessons  of  wisdom  until  Brutus,  "the  noblest 
Roman  of  them  all,"  was  constrained  to  say,  just  before  he 
ran  upon  his  own  sword:  "I  have  followed  virtue  all  my  life 
to  find  -ai  last  that  it  is  but  a  shade!" 

There  is  something  awe-inspiring,  even  at  the  present  day, 
in  the  Roman  conception  of  the  superior  man.  It  was  this 
conception  which  Horace  put  in  immortal  veise: 

Justum  et  tenacein  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vultus  instantis  tjranni 
Mente  quatit  solida,  neque  Aiister. 

Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Hadriw 
Nec  fulminantis  Magna  Jovis  manus; 
Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis 
Impavidum  ferient  ruin;e. 

Such  was  the  culmination  of  stoic  thought;  it  was  grand,  it 
wasmagnificent ;  but  it  was  selfish,  egotistic,  impotent.  While 
great  minds  were  wrapt  in  self-sufficient  contemplation,  the 
work  of  the  world  was  being  done  by  grosser  souls,  and  the 
civilization  of  Rome  soon  set  in  medieval  darkness. 

Then  came  the  apotheosis  of  self-abasement.  In  the  middle 
ages,  even  in  the  patristic  days,  the  superior  man  was  the  her- 
mit who  withdrew  from  the  ways  of  mankind  and  endeavored 
to  purify  his  soul  by  incredible  fasts  and  flagellations.  It  was 
thought  to  be  the  part  of  a  good  man  to  avoid  all  active  pur- 
suits and  devote  himself  to  inward  study.  The  result  of  all 
this  introspection  was  that  the  sublime  conceptions  of  Chris- 
tianity were  shrouded  in  clouds  of  mystical  speculation,  or 
swamped  in  seas  of  Jrightful  subtleties.  All  through  these 
dark  and  doleful  ages  a  few  brave  spirits  struggled  to  keep 
their  heads  above  the  billows,  but  the  eighteenth  century  was 
far  advanced  before  the  human  mind  was  free  enough  and 
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broad  enough  to  receive  and  comprehend  th.e  idea  of  man's 
duty  to  man. 

Other  ages  had  taught  his  duty  to  himself,  his  God,  his 
country,  his  family  and  friends.  But  it  was  toward  the  close 
of  that  great  century,  whose  moral  and  intellectual  achieve- 
ments have  never  been  surpassed  and  scarcely  equaled  by  our 
own,  however  much  we  may  excel  in  the  products  of  applied 
thought,  when  the  world  grew  capable  of  feeling  that  man 
owed  a  duty  to  humanity  at  large,  a  high  and  supreme  duty 
which  embraced  all  others.  The  world  had  to  reach  that  stage 
of  development  before  it  could  produce  or  admire  a  man  like 
the  philanthropist  John  Howard. 

Does  anybody  in  modern  times  deny  that  Howard  was  a 
great  man Yet  he  did  not  march  through  life  with  fl^'ing 
banners  and  martial  airs.  He  was  not  a  prince,  he  was  not  a 
ruler.  He  could  not  even  get  a  seat  in  parliament  because  he 
sympathized  with  America.  He  produced  no  great  works  of 
genius.  Yet,  is  there  a  brighter  name  in  all  the  world's  his- 
tory than  that  of  John  Howard?  It  was  not  ambition,  it  was 
not  the  obligations  of  duty,  it  was  not  religious  zeal  that  led 
him  on.  Inspired  by  a  pure  love  of  his  fellow-man,  he  rose  above 
all  distinctions  of  class,  or  country,  or  race.  He  was  a  friend 
to  those  who  had  no  friends.  He  helped  those  who  had  no  re- 
wards to  give — who  could  not  even  pay  him  the  poor  tribute  of 
''pplause.  He  sought  to  benefit  the  lowest  and  most  hopeless 
classes.  The  debtor,  the  criminal,  the  pauper,  the  invalid — 
these  were  the  chosen  objects  of  his  charity  and  love.  Without 
pomp  or  ostentation,  without  pay,  without  a  commission,  with- 
out protection,  he  walked  like  an  angel  of  light  through  the 
dungeons  and  lazarettos  of  every  country  in  Europe  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  relieving  human  distress  and  reducing  human  woe, 
dying,  at  last,  the  blessed  martyr  of  his  humane  valor.  Was 
there  ever  a  grander  man  or  a  grander  cause  1 

Since  Howard's  time  it  has  dawned  on  the  world  that  the 
man  who  lives  for  man  and  dies  for  man,  simply  as  man,  is  the 
noblest  and  greatest  of  heroes. 

This  lesson  had  been  taught  long  before,  but  it  had  not  been 
understood.  The  Divine  Nazarene  had  long  before  defined 
true  greatness.     "  Whosoever  would  be  first  among  you,  let 
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\  him  be  the  servant  of  the  rest."  What  a  conception  have  we  here  ! 
To  be  great  is  be  the  servant  of  others!  To  serve  mankind, 
not  in  this  capacity  nor  in  that,  not  in  this  or  that  place,  country 
or  creed,  but  to  serve  mankind — this  is  the  test  of  the  highest 
greatness.  The  dim  recognition  of  this  great  principle  is  in  the 
old  German  motto  ot  the  Prince  of  Wales:  ]ch  Diot,  /  serve. 
"I  serve."  Whom?  Mankind.  Whv For  love.  This 
is  the  true  ritual  of  universal  nobility. 

l)ut  it  took  men  a  long  time  to  apply  this  principle  in  all  its 
breadth  and  depth.  They  could  not  get  over  the  idea  that 
their  duties  to  others  were  limited  to  one  country,  one  class, 
one  church.  They  almost  invariably  limited  their  exertions  (as 
some  do  at  the  present  dav)  to  saving  the  souls  without  caring 
for  the  bodies  of  their  fellow-man,  and  too  frequently  followed 

I  the  example  of  the  liberal  and  pious  Romans,  who  took  every- 
thing from  the  con(|ucrctl  Tnrrentines  except  tlici r  a/io  ry  Gods  ! 
T1k  \  couM  )i()t  divest  themselves  of  the  deeji-rooted  idea  that 
there  were  grades,  ranks,  titles  by  divine  right,  which  made 
some  men,  by  nature,  better  and  greater  than  others.    It  took 

1    the  American  and  the  French  revolutions  to  uproot  these  hoary 

j  ercors. 

The  Declaration   of   liidei)endence,  that  leaped  like  a  new- 
I    born  goddess  from  the  !)rain  of  Jefferson,  did  more  to  emioble 
I    man  than  the  codes  of  Justinian,  the  discoveries  of  Columbus 
I    or  the  dramas  of  vShakesi^eare.    The  keystone  of  that  Declara- 
tion, the  first  '•self-evident  truth"  which  it  announces,  is  those 
Hve  immortal  words,       ^{11  iiicit  arc  created  equal.'''  Doubt 
them  if  you  mav,  disiMitc  them  if  you  will,  but  there  they  will 
shine  forever  like  a   new  constellation   in   the  firmament  of 
I    thought.    Their  utterance,  illuminated  and  emphasized  by  vol- 
canic social  convulsions,  wrought  a  change  in  the  world's  ideas. 
Not  only  was  the  cause  of  freedom  advanced,  not  oidy  was  the 
conception  of  the  value  and  rights  of  man  enlarged,  but  his 
material  condition  was  infinitely  ameliorated.    I  wish  I  could 
make  this  point  clear  without  being  tedious.    I  want  to  show 
that  the  superior  man  may  spring  from  or  belong  to  all  classes 
of  men.    Jiefore  the  American  and  French  revolutions,  labor 
and  the  laboring  classes  were  considered  low  and  contemptible. 
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Manual  callings  were  not  respectable,  and  hence  those  who 
occupied  them  were  so  menial  and  degraded  that  they  had  no 
incentive  to  attempt  to  better  their  condition,  and  the  mind 
and  thought  of  the  world  did  not  design  to  direct  its  efforts  to 
the  facilitating  and  improving  processes  which  would  elevate  [ 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  Labor-saving  machinery  j 
was  almost  unknown. 

But  when  the  golden  maxim  was  proclaimed  that  "all  men 
are  created  equal,"  it  was  seen  that  all  honest  callings  are 
equal  and  that  all  cla^se'^  nia\  be  iionorable  and  noble.  Then 
labor  began  to  improve  and  ascend.  The  best  intellect  of  the 
world  listened  to  its  demands.  Thought  spread  its  swift  vvmgs 
and  invention  l>€stirred  itself  to  find  out  how  human  toil  might 
be  expedited  and  lessened  and  the  condition  of  the  masses  be 
advanced  to  a  higher  plane  Inventive  genius  took  upon  itself 
the  burdens  of  all  classes  and  made  them  light.  It  harnessed 
the  winds  and  the  waters,  and  made  them  do  the  work  of  man. 
It  delved  into  the  labyrinths  of  natme  and  drew  her  useful 
secrets  forth. 

It  went  into  the  workshop  and  took  the  artisan  by  the  hand 
and  multiplied  his  capacity  a  hundred-fold.  It  found  the  farmei' 
in  the  field  and  changed  his  rude  wooden  tools  into  the  smooth 
keen  implements  that  save  time  and  sweat.  It  improv  ed  e\  erv 
method  and  expanded  every  process.  It  created  new  conven- 
iences and  discovered  new  comforts.  It  decreased  toil  and 
added  profit.  It  banished  fatigue  and  bred  delight.  And  re- 
bounding from  the  industrial  classes,  who  had  just  been  found 
worthy  of  its  aid,  inventive  genius  threw  its  benign  spell  on  all 
conditions  of  life  and,  by  the  application  of  thought  and  science 
to  the  material  needs  and  happiness  of  man,  it  so  altered  the 
face  of  things  that  we  can  not  put  on  our  clothes  or  sit  down  at 
our  tables  without  being  surrounded  everywhere  and  at  all  times 
by  its  innumerable  achievements.  From  this  glorious  work  of 
the  material  improvement  it  was  a  short  and  agreeable  step  to 
their  moral,  social  and  intellectual  improvement  and  the  concep- 
tions of  man's  highest  duty  became  more  humane  as  well  as 
more  sacred,  until,  in  the  light  of  philosophy,  reason,  feeling 
1    and  religion  the  poet  could  say: 
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The  mission  of  genius  on  earth!    To  uplift, 
Purify  and  confirm  by  its  own  gracious  gift 
The  world  in  spite  of  the  world's  dull  endeavor 
To  degrade  and  drag  down  and  oppose  it  forever. 
The  mission  of  genius:    To  watch  and  to  wait, 
To  renew,  to  redeem  and  to  regenerate. 

Thus  the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes  were  put  on  the  same 
level  with  regard  to  duty,  honor  and  true  nobility. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  stage  when  I  can  announce  to  you 
that  the  superior  man  in  our  day  and  time  is  he  wno  devotes 
himself  most  zealously,  cheertully  and  unfalteringly  to  the  un- 
selfish service  of  humanity.  Whether  his  service  be  great  or 
small,  it  must  be  loyal  and  sincere.  As  a  rule,  the  kindest 
man  is  the  greatest  man.  Of  course  he  must  have  wisdom  and 
be  master  of  himself.  He  must  be  tolerant,  free  and  unre- 
served in  his  intercourse.  He  must  study  himself,  study  his 
fellow-man  and  candidly  strive  to  develop  to  the  utmost  every 
faculty  and  every  talent  entrusted  to  his  keeping.  He  must 
have  a  clear  conscience,  without  which  no  man  can  be  noble. 
But  these  are  qualities  within  the  reach  of  all.  "  This  world 
is  so  happily  constituted,"  says  Horace  Mann,  "that  whatever 
is  truly  and  really  valuable  may  be  possessed  by  all  in 
the  most  exhaustless  abundance."  But  in  addition  to 
these  possessions,  in  addition  to  his  devotion  to  truth,  his 
virtuous  life,  his  respect  for  the  laws  of  nature,  society  and 
honor,  he  must  actively  endeavor  to  serve  his  kind  to  benefit 
some  one  else.  This  is  the  element  which  was  wanting  in  the 
conceptions  of  the  ancients.  This  is  the  altruistic  doctrine  of 
modern  philosophy.  No  matter  what  a  man  has,  no  matter 
what  he  thinks  or  preaches,  no  matter  what  prodigies  of  valor, 
or  work  or  thought  he  may  produce,  if  he  does  nothing  tor 
others,  if  he  does  not,  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  and  opportu- 
nity, devote  himself  to  the  service  of  mankind,  he  has  not  at- 
tained, he  can  not  attain,  the  highest  meed  of  excellence. 

To  attain  that  excellence  is  within  the  power  of  each  indi- 
vidual. ^  I  congratulate  you,  we  can  safely  congratulate  each 
other,  on  the  fact  that  the  measure  of  true  greatness  we  shall 
attain  in  this  life  does  not  depend  on  the  result  of  an  election  or 
the  decision  of  a  jury.    These  are  the  tidings  I  bring  to  you: 
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It  is  possible  for  each  one  of  us  to  reach  the  highest  type  of 
human  excellence  and  earn  the  paeans  of  all  the  eternities  with- 
out wealth,  without  position,  without  power  and  without  popu- 
lar applause — simply  by  serving  others.  This  is  the  grand 
desideratum  which  solves  the  enigma  of  existence. 

It  mav  be  otherwise  in  some  parts  of  the  universe.  In  those 
far-off  spheres  where  thought  has  advanced  to  ripe  perfection 
under  longer  cycles  of  time,  a  different  rule  may  prevail ;  but  I 
do  not  believe  it.  The  emotion  that  we  feel  in  the  presence  of 
a  noble  deed  is  a  part  of  the  rhythmic  sympathy  of  the  spheres. 
When  we  contemplate  an  act  of  pure  self-devotion  a  hidden 
sense  of  moral  beauty  is  aroused.  Our  bosoms  unbidden  swell 
with  "  the  power  of  pathos"  and  the  warmth  of  love,  and  we 
seem  to  hear  the  grand  tremulous  notes  of  some  vast-throated 
organ.  Up,  up  our  souls  are  lifted  until  they  seem  to  leave  the 
earth,  and  our  hearts  are  crushed,  not  with  pain,  not  with  fear, 
but  with  an  overpowering  sense  of  sweet,  melting  humility, 
an  infantile  consciousness  of  utter  beauty  and  unavoidable  bliss. 
This  is  no  vain  reverie.  It  is  the  diapason  ot  the  spiritual 
universe. 

Let  us  rest  in  these  convictions.  The  tasks  and  ordeals  of 
life  sometimes  so  tax  and  strain  our  poor  spirits  that  we  tremble 
and  grow  pale  at  our  own  resolution  and  cling  to  our  belief  in 
the  final  triumph  of  the  right  only  by  a  sort  of  blind  faith. 
But  let  us  persevere.  The  high  conceptions  which  we  have  de- 
duced will  become  the  common  heritage  and  inspiration  of  the 
world;  philanthrophy  will  become  the  prime  ai'ticle  in  all 
creeds,  and  humanity,  wrapping  its  rich  and  holy  memories 
about  it,  like  a  mantle,  will  stand  erect,  its  face  aglow  with 
the  light  of  reason,  and  virtue,  and  love. 


"  Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that, 
That  sense  and  worth  o'er  all  the  earth 

May  bear  the  'gree  and  a'  that. 

For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 

Its  coming  yet  for  a'  that 
When  man  to  man  the  world  o'er 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that." 
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